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ORIGINAL — PAPERS. a 
EMPLOYMENT OF PAUPERS ON FARMS. 


Mr Fessenpen—I read your paper with much 
pleasure, and have derived from it many valuable 
hints on agriculture and kindred subjects. It 
would give me pleasure to learn that its circula- 
tion among the farmers of our country were a 
thousand fold more than it is. 

My object in this is, to inquire whether you can- 
not consistently give us the result of some experi- 
ments which I understand have been made in your 
vicinity for supporting the poor on farms, purchas- 
ed and managed by towns, for that purpose. This 
town has had this subject before them for some 
time ; but nothing definite has yet been done, 
principally, I believe, because no one seems to 
have the requisite knowledge to guide us toa 
proper decision. It has been my impression that 
the experiment has been made with success in 
your neighborhood—that a farm has been purchas- 
ed by the town—a judicious superintendent hired, 
and the poor placed under his immediate care, to 
labour according to their ability, and the proceeds 
of the establishment applied to their support—the 
whole under the direction of a visiting committee. 
if | have not been erroneously informed some 
towns have essentially diminished their poor rates 
—besides that the poor have been more comforta- 
bly supported, and been compelled to contribute, 
as they should do, something towards their own 
support. It has occurred to me, that communicat- 
ing on this subject, through your paper, would 
answer an important purpese. If the poor may 
be more comfortably and economically supported 
than they are now, both benevolence and, interest 
would dictate the adoption of any honest and hon- 
orable measure, which will accomplieh this end.— 
Will you, therefore, at some leisure time, cal] the 
attention of the public tothis subject. Perhaps an 
answer tothe following queries might embrace all 
information which is particularly desirable. 

1. What is the average number of poor in the 
town ? 

2. What was the average sum annually expend- 
ed for the support of the poor before the purchase 
of a farm? 

3. How large a farm is owned by the town? 

4. Is there any peculiarity in the structure of 
the buildings by which they are better adapted to 
the purpose for which they were designed ? 

5. What was the cost of the farm, buildings, 
stock, implements, &c. 

6. What salary is given to the superintendant 
and his family? Has he any privileges on the 
farm? What is the extent of his power in the 
manacement of the farm, and over the poor? 

7. What proportion of the paupers can general- 
ly be advantageously employed on the farm ?— 
What is the employment of those who cannot la- 
bour on the farm ? 

8. Who has the oversight of the establishment ? 
How often do they meet, &c. 

§. Are the poor uron the whole better support- 
ed, and hes the expense of supporting them been 
essentially ditminished ? 

Many other questions might be sugested, but 


tue subject sufficiently important, and one that 
comes within the object of your paper, please no- 
tice it as you think judicious. Allow me in con- 


any attention to this subject is to subserve the 
cause of benevolence—to alleviate the condition 
of a class of persons whose circumstances are al- 
ways sufficiently distressing, and to which we or 
our posterity may by no very uncommon change 
of fortune belong. 
I remain, sir, respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
CHARLES A. GOODRICH. 
Berlin, (Conn.) Sept. 21, 1826. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES 
OF HORSES.—Continued from page 50. 


Imperfection of the Liver or Pancreas, or Ob- 
structions in the Tubes or Ducts, by which their 
respective Juices are conveyed to the Bowels. 


It sometimes happens that a horse becomes weak 
and lean, either from a deficiency or a redundan- 
cy of bile. Inthe former case digestion will be 
imperfect, and the horse frequently costive ; the 
appetite will be bad, the animal languid and slug- 
gish, and generally hide bound, the coat looking 
rough and unhealthy. The best remedy in this 
case, is to give smal] doses of calomel, soap and 
aloes, as recommended in jaundice, so as to keep 
the bowels in a more open state ; or, if the dis- 
ease have existed some time, give in the first place 
a mercurial purgative, and afterwards the follow- 
ing alterative : 


Calomel : - - ] scruple 
Aloes - - - 1 drachm 
Cascarilla powdered, 2 do 
and rhubarb, of each pain 
Castile soap - - - 8 do. 


Syrup enough to form a ball, to be given every 
morning for five or six days, unless it occasions 
purging, in which case it is to be discontinued for 
two or three days. 

The horse’s diet should be light and nutritious 
consisting of ground oats, carrots, malt, &c.: reg- 
ular exercise is of great use. Inthe spring or 
summer a run at grass is the best remedy. When 
there is too much bile formed, it occasions a loose 
state of the bowels, which causes the horse to be 
weak and thin. This complaint depends upon in- 
creased action of the liver, which generally ceases 
in a short. time, without the aid of medicine.— 
Should the purging continue so as to reduce the 
animal’s strength, the following medicine may be 
given, and assisted by a light gourishing diet, and 
very moderate exercise : 


Powdered columio root 2 drachms 
Cascarilla powdered 1 do. 
Soda - - ° - 2 do. 
Opium ——s- - - - 4 do. 


To be given every morning. It is better to try 
it first without the opinm, and it will generally be 
found to succeed, if the horse be allowed some 
gruel made with wheat flour or arrow root; and 
when the opiuin is found necessary, ove dose wil! 
generally be found sufficient to stop the looseness 
for some time at least. 





the above are perhaps sufficient. Should you deem 


clusion to say that my only motive in directing | 





There are no external appearances, by which 


a diseased state of the pancreas can be ascertained, 
and it is probably very rarely a cause of ill condi- 
tion. There is reason to believe, that want of 
condition depends, in some cases, upon an imper- 
fect action of the lacteals, or those delicate ves- 
sels which convey the chyle, or nutritious parts of 
the food into the blood, or upon some disease of 
the mesenteric glands through which they pass.— 
All the internal surface of the bowels is covered 
with very minute orifices, which are the mouths 
of the lacteals, and are supposed to be always 
open, to receive such parts of the digested food as 
are destined for the nourishment of the system.— 
It is not improbable, that these minute orifices may 
sometimes be obstructed, or that the lacteals may 
be deficient in energy. Therefore when a horse 
continues thin and ill conditioned, without any ap- 
parent cause this may be suspected. The follow- 
ing formula may be employed on this occasion : 


Barbadoes aloes - - + ounce 
Rhubarb - - - 2 drachms 
Calome] - - - 1 do. 
Ginger . - : 13 

Oil of Caraways - - 0 drops 


Castile soap - - - 2drachms 
Syrup enough to form a ball. 

With respect to those horses that are habitually 
weak, or washy, as it is termed, becoming loose 
and weak from moderate work, or other trifling 
causes, there is no great chance for a radical cure; 
but the animal will derive gré@t benefit from med- 
icine and care, and often be enabled to do his 
work with spirit, and without much inconvenience. 
The proprietor of such horses should always be 
provided with the following cordial, which should 
be given, not only when the looseness and weak- 
ness actually are present, but at any time when 
considerable exertion is required of him. Ifhe be 
wanted for a journey, or a day’s hard work, let him 
have a ball a little before he sets off, and another 
when he returns. If the horse be very young, it 
may be worth while to attempt a radical cure, by a 
long run at grass. Horses of this description re- 
quire great attention from the groom; they should 
never be exposed to the air without clothes, unless 
in the hot days of summer. Their water should be 
always at summer temperature, and given in small 
quantities often. Their food should be of easy di- 
gestion, their grain given in a broken or bruised 
state, and their daily allowance should be divided 
in four or five feeds. Their hay should be of the 
best quality; mow-burnt hay is particularly injuri- 
ous. A brisk circulation should be kept up in the 
skin and extremities, by frequent wisping the bo- 
ly, and hard-rubbing the legs. Moderate exer- 
cise is necessary; and the horse should always be 
attended to the moment he comes into the stable, 
cither from work or exercise. 

Cordial Ball. 


No. 1. 
Caraway seeds, recently powered 3 drchms 
Winter’s bark, powdered - - 2dr. 
Prepared chalk - - - 2 dr. 
Opium - - - - - dr. 
Oil of anise-seeds - - - 20 drops. 
Syrup enough to form a ball for one dose. 

No. 2. 


Powdered ginger - - - 2 drachme 
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Liquorice powder - - - $02. 
Oil of caraways and anise-seeds, of each 12 drops 
Treacle enough to form the ball. 

This is a more simple ball than the former, and 
will generally answer the purpose. When it is 
found necessary to give No. 1, the opium should be 
omitted if there is occasion to repeat it after a sec- 
ond dose. 


CATTLE. 

Mr Fessennen.—I enclose an extract ofa letter 
received by me from a gentleman in the Country, 
which suggests considerations which I think are 
well worthy ofthe attention of the Agricultural 
Society, with that view I submit it through your 
useful paper to their notice. H. 

Roxbury, Sept. 20, 1826. 


“ As the Agricultural Society are yearly giving 
considerable Premiums for the best raised Cattle, 
Would it not, I ask,tend greatly to the furtherance 
of that object, for the Society to place bulls of the | 
best breed in a few convenient places, of which 
farmers with their best cows could avail them- 
selves, to propagate and raise the finest cattle ? 

“ There are, I am aware, bulls of this description 
in some places, but they are owned by individuals, 
and few farmers are disposed to incur at some 
risk an expense of from five to ten dollars, which 
I believe is the price exacted. I am not unappris- 
ed that the step here suggested ought, if adopted, 
to be attended by some special provisions, such as 
that the calf be always raised—that the Society 
have the right of a bull calf to purchase it at two 
years old at aspecified price—together with such 
other provisions as may appear necessary to pro- 
mote the object “ge at. By these means there 
would be many bulFealves raised, so that in a few 
years every team woutd be amply provided and the 
increase of fine cattle be much greater than can 
be now looked for or expected.” 













RULES AND REGULATIONS 


TOR THE 


| Time of Examination by the Committees who are to| 14, Competitors at the Ploughing Match will 


adjudge the Premiuns. 

1. The Committee on Manufactures will com- 
mence their examinations at 9 A. M. on Tuesday 
the 17th. 

2. The Committee on Inventions on the same day 
and the same hour. 

3. The Committee on Butler, Cheese, Honey, Ci- 
der, and Currant Wine, on the same day at 10 A. 
M. 

4. The Committee on Stock on Wednesday the 
Isth at 10 A. M. 

5. The Committee on Working Oxen on the same 
day, at the same hour. 

6. The Auction for Animals and Manufactures 


| will be on Wednesday at 12 o’clock M. 


7. The Ploughing Match will be on Thursday 
at 10 A. M. 


Special Rules to be observed by the Competitors 

for Premiums. 

1. All Stock entered for Premiums must be put 
into the Pens before 9 A. M. on Wednesday, un- 
der the direction of the Marshals. 

2. No Animal can be removed from the Pens 
but by permission of a Marshal or a Trustee. 


into the Pens, at the expense of the owner. 

4. No animal, not bred within the State, can be 
offered for a premium. 
5. Working Oxen as they arrive must be arranged 
on the right-hand of the Avenue from the Road to” 
the Hall, with their heads towards the Centre— 
and the Drivers stand by them—under the direc- | 
tion of a Mershal. 
G. The person entering any article of Manufac- 
ture for premium must deliver to the Secretary 
the proper certificate that the goods were manu- | 
factured within the State ; and on depositing them 
at the Hall must see that labels are affixed to them 
with a number corresponding with the certificate 
of entry. 
7. No competitor for any premium, to be pres- 


' 





CATTLE SHOW &O. AT BRIGHTON | 
On Wednesday the ith, an’. Thursday the 
19th of October 1826. 

The Members of the Society will assemble at the Hall, 
at 9 A. M. punctually for admission of Members, | 

§e. and at 10 A. M. precisely will procced to visit 

the Pens 
REGULATIONS for the entry of Animals, Man- 

ufactures, Inventions, Working Oven, Dioughs fr 
the Ploughing Match, Butler, Cheese, Honey, Ct- 
der, and Currant Hine. 

1. Stock of every kind designed for Premiums, 
must be entered by letter post paid) specifyiny the 
articles, or by personal aplication to JonarHan 
Winsurp, Esq. at Brighton, Secretary of the Show 
on or before the 17th of October, and a certificate 
will be given of such entry, bearing the number of 
the Pen, in which the animal or animals of each 
competitor are to be plaved. 

2. All articles of manufacture and inventions. 
exhibited for the premiums, must be entered an‘ 
deposited in the Hall on MonIry the Lltth, or be 
fore ) A. M. of Tues‘ay the 17th. 

3. Working Oxen must be entered on or before 
Tuesday the 17th. 

4. Butter, Cheese, Ciler, and Currant Wine 
must be entered an? ceposiied at the | 
10 o'clock A. M. of Tuesday the 17th. 

5. Plonghs for the tloughing Match must be en 
tered before 10 A. M. of Thursday the 1th 


ent during the examination, unless requested by 
the committee. 

8. After examination, the goods will be consid- 
ered in charge of the owners, but must remain for 
public inspection until after the auction, on V/ed- 
nesdav the 18th; but a night watch will be pro- 
vided by the Trustees. 

9; Persons presenting new inventions, must fur- 
nish the proper evidence of their usefulness, and 
give their attendance upon the committee at the 
time of examination, to answer the questions that 
may be put to them. 

10. There must be a private mark put by the 
owner on each parcel of butter, cneese, honey, ci 
der and currant wine. The lots of cider and wine to 
be accompanied with a sealed paper, being a state 


3. Fat Cattle must be weighed before being but 


Sept. 29, 1826. 





be required to observe the particular regulations 
‘under that head in the Premium list. 
Particular Notices. 

1. On the afternoon of the nineteenth, the Trus- 
‘tees will assemble in the Meeting House with the 
| Committees on Premiums, when the same will be 
| awarded. 
| 2. The Treasurer will attend at the Hall immc- 
| diately after the meeting to pay all premiums.— 

Persons most distant from home to be first paid. 
| 3. Premiums not claimed within six months to 
be considered as generously given to aid the funds 
' of the Society. 
| 4. Mr Jacob Kuhn will attend at the Hall to 
deliver certificates of inembership to persons e- 
lected on the first day of the Show, and to others 
|who shall not have received their certificates.— 
The sura of five dollars to be paid on admission is 
in lien of all assessments and entitles the members 
‘toa copy of all subsequent numbers of the Agri- 
,culiural Repository published during life, without 
‘charge. 
| 5. No persons will be admitted to the Hall ex- 


/cept those who have business there, on any day 


but Wednesday the 18th, and Thursday the 19th. 
6. The avenue between the ranges of Pens is 
intended exclusively for the Trustees, Committees, 


|Members of the Society and invited persons.— 


The Marshals will therefore be instructed to ad- 
iit no other persons. 

{( it is most positively prohibited to erect any 
Booth or Tent, or place for sale of Liquors of any 
kind, within the grounds now belonging to the So- 
ciety, nor will any openings through their fences 
to adjoining lots be permitted. 

Tickets for the Society’s dinner on Wednesday 
the 18th may be had of Mr Kuhn at the Hall, and 
at Dudley’s Hotel. 

{> Alorticulturists are respectfully requested to 


furnish samples of their best fruits as a desert for 


the Society’s Dinner on Wednesday, with a label 
designating the name of the fruit and of the con- 
tributor. Mr Dudley at the Mansion House Hotel 
will take charge of the fruit and see that the labels 
are preserved. 

Gentlemen who have fine animals, the exhibition 
of which would do honor to the Commonwealth, and 
Manu feeturers, wios: best specimens would embel- 
lish the Saow, are resp elfully and earnestly solic- 
ited to send th: m for inspection, tf not for premium. 

Vegetubles remarkable either for their size or oth- 
ex qualities will have a conspicuous place assigned 
them of the Hall. with the names of the persons who 
may be pleased to send them for exhibition. 

The following gentlemen being appointed the 
Varehois, viv. Major Bens. WoreLer—Col. Sam- 


jor Jaques—Capt. Isaac Cook and Capt. W. H. 
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ment of the method of making the same. | Peenriss—they will be aided by the civil author- 
‘IL. The barrel of cider which obtains the first|ity «greeably to a special law of the Common- 
premium is to be used at the Society’s dinner on| Weslth, in keeping the peace, preserving order, 
the 18th, and five doilars will be allowed for the | 204 enforcing a compliance with the Regulations, 
same in addition to the premium. and their authority is to be respected by all per- 
12. Mention must be mate to the Secretary, — having business at the Show. 


Animals and Manufactures to be sold at the Auc- | PETER C, BROOKS, Committee 
tion in season for a list tobe prepared for the JOUN PRINCE, of arrange- 
Auctioneers previous to the honrr of sale. The RICHARD SULLIVAN. ments. 


entries. 

the Auctioneers will be! , : ; mm , ; 
is—but tue Government i*uty mast be) , The number of power tooms ts the United King- 
pai aware attend to | °O™: Is een at 57,000, which ore capable of 
‘te delivery to purchasers and collect the purchase ,™" a > 4,000 yards of cloth per day, or 1,741 
| money. ‘yards a minute. 


: ’ saline 
sale to be in the order of th: Sept. TR26. 
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O_o 
CATLLE SHOW AT DANVERS. 
Arrangements for the Agricultural Exhibition at 
Danvers, on Thursday October 12, 1826, 
by the Essex Agricultural Society. 


1. All claims for premiums must be entered with 
the Secretary of the Society, on or before 9 o’- 
clock A. M.of the day of Exhibition, and each! 
claimant will be expected to furnish a description | 
in writing of the animal or article offered for pre-| 
mium. } 

2, All animals intended for exhibition or premi- | 
um must be placed under the direction and care of 
the officers of the Society, before 9 o’clock of the | 
morning of the day of Exhibition, that they may! 
be arranged in their proper places; and they must ' 
continue in these places until 2 o’clock P. M. 

3. All articles of manufacture or extraordinary 
growth must be deposited at Dustin’s Hall, (the 
place provided for their exhibition,) before 10 a’. | 
clock of the same day, to be entitled to a premium. | 

4, The several committees for examining stock, 
&c. will meet together at Southwick’s tavern, at! 
Y o’clock A. M. and thence proceed immediately | 
in the performance of their respective duties; at 
which time the owners or keepers of the animals! 
or articles presented for premiums must be pres- 
ent, to give any information that may be required 
concerning them. 

5. The Ploughing Match will commence pre- 
cisely at 11 o’clock. Six premiums, amounting to 
seventy-five dollars, are offered on this subject.— 
Persons intending to engage in the Ploughing 
Match, must make known this intention to the 
Secretary, on or before the Monday next preced- 
ing the day of Exibition. The expense of keeping 
such teams as may come more than ten miles for 
this purpose, on the night previous to tne trial, 
whether successful or not in the competition, will 
be paid by the Society. 

6, At half past one o’clock, the members of the 
Society will dine together. Tickets for the din- 
ner can be obtained on application to Mr George 
Southwick, 

7. At 3 o’clock there will be a meeting of the 
Society atthe New Meeting House, when the 
Reports of the several Committees will be read, 
and the usual business of the Annual Meeting 
transacted. At this time the Report of the Com- 
inittee for viewing Farms will be read to the So- 
ciety. 

8. The following gentlemen have been appoin- | 
ted and duly authorized to act as Marshals on this | 
occasion :— 

JESSE PUTNAM, 
DAVID EMERY, 





of Danvers, 
“« Newbury, 


JOSIAH NEWHALL, “ Lynnfield, 
JON TRAITLL, “ Marblehead, 
MOODY BRIDGES, “ Andover, 
BENJ. WHEELER, “ Danvers, 


By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 
JOHN W. PROCTOR, Secretary of 
Essex Agricultural Society. 
Danvers, Sept. 24, 1826. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Berkshire Society will hold its annual Fair 
at Pittsfield, Ms. on the 4th and 5th of October.— 
At Hartford, Con. on the 11th and 12th of October 
—the Merrimack Agricultural Society at Concord 
N.H..on the 18th and 19th of October.—The 
Stockbridge Agricultural Society was to have been 
at Stockbridge on Wednesday last. It was ex- 








pected there would be a fine exhibition of horses 


Jon the occasion, for the breed of which premiums 


were offered. 





| DETACHED HINTS FROM N. Y. AGRICUL-. 


TURAL MEMOIRS, WITH REMARKS. 

In the treatise on gardening some quotations are 
made from the London Horticultural transactions, 
as to the efféct of ringing in accelerating the pro- 
duction of fruit on young trees. It is there said 
“that the decortication, or the stripe of bark re- 
moved should not be larger than would fill up in 
two, or at most, three years in trees bearing kernel 
fruit and in one year on trees bearing stone fruit.” 

Long experience has taught us, that all ringing 
except of grapes is injurious, often fatal; and if 


i it does not fill up the first year, the limb so treat- : 


ed will die. It ought never to be used, except on 
a single limb, for the purpose of knowing what the 
fruit will prove. 


Dr Suaprack Ricxetson, of Duchess county | 


confirms, by his own experience the practice of 
sowing timothy in the autumn and alone, without 
grain. It is well to have this practice now geting 
to be common with us, confirmed by judicious per- 
sons in other states. 

Judge Buew has an interesting article on the 
raising a crop of Swedish turnips after a crop of 
clover, he has tried it three years successively.— 
He gives the Swedish turnip to his oxen and cows 
at the rate of one bushel per day, beginning on the 
first of March. We are persuaded, that this course 
is a very profitable one for persons who have small 
farms, and that they will keep a greater stock in 
proportion, and in better condition, than some of 
their neighbours who havea great farm negligent- 
ly cultivated in the old fashioned modes. Of the 
value of roots to horned animals in winter, and 
spring, we can speak with confidence from long 
continued experience. 

Puitemon Hatstep, of Westchester, recom- 
mends the following mode of harvesting Indian 
Corn. “Give up the old method of cutting the 
top stalks, and when the corn is sufficiently hard, 
or when you cannot find an ear soft enougi: to boil 
and then proceed to cut and stout your corn in the 
following manner. Bring the tops of two hills to- 
gether without cutting, bind them with a few 
spears of straw, then cut and set up about enough 
to make four sheaves, if bound, then put a band of 
straw around the top, and then you may add as 
many more and bind the whole with two bands, al- 
ways keeping the bottom of the stout open so as to 
admit the circulation of air. In gathering the corn 
proceed thus, throw down the stout, unbind and 
begin to gather the corn. When you have stalks 
enough for a sheaf, bind them, and lay them aside 
until you have enough for a stovt. By this you 
save all the silk, and smal! husks and underleaves 
of the corn which were all lost by the former 
practice of topping and gathering corn.” He adds, 
that from careful notice he is satisfied, that it takes 
no more time than the old method.—-Mass.4g.Rep. 


There is a singular curiosity in Rowan county, 
N.C. called the WVaiural Wall. Some have sup- 
posed it to be an ancient artificial wall, but geolo- 
gists call it a basultic dyke. 











The largest steam packet built in England is 
called the Umited Kingdom, of 1063 tons, of two 
engines of 100 horse-power each. 


A 


_ -——_——————_— $$$ 
FARM HOUSES. 

_ Among the works preparing in England, we no- 
lice a “ Series of designs for Farm Buildings, with 
a view to prove that the simplest forms may be 
rendered pleasing and ornamental by a proper dis- 
position of the rudest materials. In the course of 
the work, the Village Church and Parsonage will 
be introduced, together with the School House. — 
Occasional Ideas will be added for ornamental roof 
houses, and seats to decorate the pleasure grounds 
—-by P. F. Robinson, architect.” We hope that 
some copies of this work will reach this country. 
It is in the proper disposition of the materials, and 
not in multiplicity of ornament, that the true beauty 
of Architecture consists, and if this proper dispos- 
ition be observed, an elegant building may be for- 
med out of the rudest materials. [ Phil. Gaz.) 


PAUPERS ON FARMS. 

| We hope the article on the first page of this 
day’s paper, under the above head will meet at- 
tention from those who are able and willing to fur- 
‘nish information respecting the objects of the very 
respectable writer's inquiry. In the 3d volume of 
‘the New England Farmer, page 302, we publish- 
eda brief notice of a pamphlet, entitled “ State- 
'ment of the Expenditures for the Support of the 
Poor in the Town of Salem, from March 1824 to 
, March 1825.” By this it appears that the net ex- 
|pense to Salem, (containing about 13,000 inhabit- 


ants) for supporting more than 250 paupers, dur- 
ing the period above mentioned was only 64 dol- 
\lars 85 cents! The pamphlet we have mislaid, or 
|we would give such extracts as should appear to 
us most likely to meet the views of Mr Goopricu. 
ilf a similar account has been published or should 
jbe furnished us in manuscript, of subsequent ex- 
|penditures at the same establishment, we should 
ibe happy to receive it, and if agreeable, to publish 
\all, or the most important details which might be 
of use to others engaged in the superintendence 


of similar institutions. 





GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 
Mr Samver Preston of Stockport, Pennsylva- 
nia, for whose judicious ebservations we have often 
been indebted, recommends to let trees grow in 
the nursery, “and plant them out as natural fruit ; 
then, when they begin to bear, I go round in the 
fall and mark such as I disapprove of the fruit, and 
graft them on the limbs the next spring ; and such 
‘are the best and most steady bearing trees that I 
‘have: they produce a reasonable equal quantity of 
‘apples every year, and much larger and fairer than 
|such trees of the same kind of apple as irregularly 
| bear every other year.” 
CARBURETTED HYDROGEN GAS. 
| Sir Humphrey Davy has made experiments on 
‘Carburetted Hydrogen Gas, the substance which 
|has been used for lighting the streets in London, 
{and says that in theatres and private apartments 
|it prodeces headache and sickness. It may, how- 
lever. be useful in lighting streets. Its operation 
on the human system is, we believe, precisely like 
'that of the gas from burning charcoal, which in a 
‘close apartment is known to be injurious, and 


sometimes fatal. 


| 








Oats.—The crop of oats has been so abnndant 
in Pennsylvama, that six and a quarter cents per 
‘bushel could not be obtained for them at Pittsburg 
|a short time since! 
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From the American Sentinel. 


—— — 


CIDER. 
rit oe 
ing Cider in various ways, such as straining it! 
from the press, by filtration through sand or coal, 
by boiling, freezing, and racking, and by the addi- | 


tion of other ingredients to strengthen and im-/| walking over a bed of pumice, is caused by the, 


prove it. Many of these and other modes are | 
doubtless very beneficial. 

But my object is to point out and convince the 
practical farmer, by stating plain, simple facts, 
that the most important part towards having good 
Cider is in the making—to obtain the strength 
and spirit from the apple in the first place, and 
that in many if not in most cases, it is not extract- 
ed from the pumice. It is needless to state that 
the rich, dry, sweet apples make the best liquor, 
or that it is important that the fruit should be ripe | 
and not defective, clean and dry: these things | 
are generally and well understood. The great er- | 
ror lies in the imperfect and hasty manner in | 
which the work is done. 





find it profitable to erect vats, and send round and 


gather pumice from the presses in their neighbor- | 
Much has been written on the subject of improv-' hood, (which is always wholly useless,) and fer- | 


ment and distil it. I may be in an error, but J 
think it would be an experiment by those fitted 
for it. The sting of the nose which #you feel in 
spirit arising from it. M. 


From the Brooklyn Advertiser. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Gray,—lI have in my possession an original 
letter of Gen. Washington’s, written soon after his 
second inauguration as President. It contains 
minate directions for the management of his Plan- 
tation, during his absence at Congress. There 


‘may be nothing in it immediately applicable to the 


agriculture of this part of our country. But we 
shall all esteem still more that worthy employment, 
to know that “ the Father of our Nation,” in the 





— 


| have often thought that our cider distillers would | go rich by it, that the grain all lodges ; and the 


rest is left too poor to bring any thing. * * * 


| Tam your friend, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

| P. S. A Dutch newspaper is sent for the gar- 
_dener. 


vom the Trenton Emporium. 





\ ESSAY ON THE HORSE. 
Improvements of every kind in that which is 
; useful deserve attention, and the person who farms 
i my place, by a simple contrivance to make two old 
‘posts in a rail fence supply the place, answer very 
nearly all the purposes of a new one, has contribut- 
/ed more to the good of mankind, than the wine- 
,bibber Alexander, and the barbarous Ghengis 
Khan by all their victories. 

{ T have often seen, and so I dare say have most 
people seen, before a farmer's door many old posts 
‘which, being decayed, by long contact with the 
‘earth, at the bottom, have been laid aside as fit 


It is usually the case | midst of his unnumbered public concerns, made it only for firewood. Take two of these posts, saw 


that several make their Cider at one mill, and each | the subject of careful thought ; and was glad when’ off the unsound part, which usually extends very 
are allowed but a short time; the apples are’ his country permitted him to give to it his particu- | little, if any, above what has been covered by the 


broken in a nut mill (the kind now in common use) , 
and put immediately on the platform, and in three | 
_or four hours a cheese or pressing is made up, the | 
screws forced upon it immediately, and in a short | 
time the work is done. 
Such cider as this, and made from sour hard ap- | 
ples, will have a watery appearance at the press, | 
and an actual sour flavor, and soon as fermented | 
will inevitably have a light colour, and be but lit- | 


lar attention. 

Your readers will, I doubt not, peruse with in- 
terest a few extracts :— 

Philadelphia, Aug. 4, 1793. 

Dear , Your letter of the 3Ist ult. enclos- 
ing the Report of the preceding week, came duly 
to hand yesterday. * * * * 
to have the Grass-seed sown in the 





Desire 





'earth—bury one of thera so as to cover two of the 
,post holes, and you will then have three holes 
above the ground. Then place the other post close 
‘to the one buried, so that the rails will pass 
through three holes of each, leaving of course, two 
holes of the latter ubove any point of their union. 
| The rails thus placed braced the two posts togeth- 
/er, and make then sufficiently substantial for all 
inner inclosures, and the fence will be of the usu- 


tle different from poor weak vinegar, and poorly | ¥2mp he has been ploughing, as soon as he can’ 4} height, that is, five rails, or five and a half feet. 


compensates the maker. 
der ought to be made, would be to grind the fruit ) 
in the old fashioned trough and wheel mill, until | 
completely crushed to a pulp; then remove it into | 
a vat, and let it remain in a mass until there ap- | 
pears a slight fermentation upon it, which will be | 


varied by the weather and ripeness of the fruit! ®"Y #ppearance of rain soon, it would be better the chest in water. 


from one to three days ; then put it to the press, | 
and not work it off too fast on account of having | 
it clear. Your pumice in the vat will change to- | 
wards a cherry red, and your cider will partake of | 


The mode in which Ci-| £et it in perfect order, and laid smooth.—He has , Simple 
, already been instructed as to the mode of doing it, | 


and quantity of seed to the acre.—Tell him not to 

ury the seed: if the ground is well prepared and 
laid level, the lightest bush harrow is sufficient to 
pass over it after sowing ; and if there should be 


without even this, provided the ground is well 


' pulverized and lies light. . 


* * * x ¥ * 


There is no covering Buck-Wheat entirely. 


as this operation is, I am sure I micht have 
saved on my farm some hundred of dollars, had I 
known it twenty years ago. 

| Sir John Chardin says that “the Arabian meth- 
od of trying a maiden horse is, to ride him ninety 
‘miles without stopping, and then plunge him up to 
If he would immediately eat 
_his food, that proof of the vigour of his appetite al- 
|so proves the genuineness of his blood.” This 
| mode of trial, if ever practised, would indeed be 
‘killing two birds with one stone, for if it prove the 


the same colour, and if not made too early in the | Rolling before the plough, and ploughing in, the “blood” of the horse, one would imagine that it 
season, will have sufficient body to carry it thro’ way the roller runs, is the most effectual, and proved too, the hardihood, patience and persever- 
the next summer, and a good foundation to work | ought to have been practised ; but I suppose the ance of the rider. Be that as it may, one fact is 


upon if you wish to improve it. 
My objection to the nut mill is, that it merely 
breaks or cuts up the apple, and does not crush | 


was the cause that prevented it. 


* * * * * * 


| oxen being employed in drawing in the wheat, beyond dispute, it is this, those horses which with 


us we call “ blood horses,” possess in a greater or 
\less degree, probably according to the mixture, or 


r e : ° . oe ; - e ; 
and grind it like the wheel ; still if the work 13, When will the Mansion-house people be done or in other words, the purity of their blood, all 
well done the pumice will very much improve in | hay-making; and what do they go about next ?— | these qualities which we admire in their progeni- 
fermentation. To convince you that I amcorrect, The Potato ground will, I hope, be well worked | tors. 


bruise a sour hard apple, and force out the juice, 


whensoever they get into it, for the reasons men- | 


It would be no difficult matter to satisfy the most 


and you will find it thin as water, white and sour, tioned in former letters. And advise with Butler sceptical man, that a horse which is able to travel 
bruise the other side, and let it remain a few days, whether the Oat ground at the Mansion-house, | sixty miles a day, for weeks together, ie a better 
and you will find the bruise a deep colour, and | which you say is so thinly spread with the grass,|and more profitable animal than one which can 


the juice the same colour, sweet and rich. 


' that was sown along with the oats,might not, where journey over but forty miles, and at that rate for a 


T am well convinced that we lose much spirit in wanting, have clover and orchard grass scattered | few days only—yet this is about the average dif- 
the pumice. In New Jersey and the South, the jn sufficient quantities over it, and harrowed in, as! ference between the “blood horses” and the com- 
Distillers never practice purchasing Cider, but re-' jt now is, without ploughing the ground. If it is'mon ones. It was stated a few years ago by Mr 
ceive a certain number of bushels and parts of not sprung up much with weeds, I should think | Chester Baily, of Philadelphia, a gentleman who 
bushels of apples (as may be agreed upon) for a ,this mode would do. But it is impossible for me, at | has been extensively concerned in the mail line of 


gallon of brandy, and I am told that they pay’ 
more, and are themselves better paid, than our | 
Cider Distillers; they grind them, and ferment 
the pumice unpressed, in vats, and distil the whole 
mass ; it makes what they call the apple brandy, 
and has a flavor of the seed which makes it differ 
from our cider brandy, which flavor is more or 





tess liked, according to habit in use of either. I 


this distance, to give any precise opinion on what 
is best to be done. 
* * 


* * 


Desire all the overseers to be very regular in 
penning their stock, and not to keep the pens long 
ina place. The doing the latter destroys the use 
of the manure ; for one pert of the field is made 


* * 


stages between Baltimore and New York, for 6 
quarter of a century, that “ blood korses” were ca- 
pable according to his experience,of accomplishing 
one third more labour ina given time than the com- 
mon breed. Who then, if he be able to obtain @ 
“blood horse,” would purchase any other? Cer- 
tainly not he who has tried both. 
A FARMER. 
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AFRICA. 

The late important discoveries in the central 
parts of Africa, by the English travellers, Denham, 
Clapperton, &. will form an epoch in the annals 
of geography, and perhaps in the history of the 
human race. 


undecided the great point which has so long ex- 
ercised the ingenuity of philosophers—the course 
and termination of the river Niger are yet involy- 
ed in mystery. A river called Yeou, which comes 
from the west, and empties into Lake 'I'sad, was 
supposed when first discovered by Major Denham, 
to be the Niger, but it was ascertained by further 
researches that the river commonly called Niger 


turns short at ‘Tombuctoo, and runs to the south, 


east as far as Nyfiee ; beyond that place every 
thing is uncertain. Some suppose that it turns to 
the south and empties into the Atlantic ocean 
through the Congo. Major Denham appears in- 
clined to believe that a large river called the 
Shary, which enters Lake T'sad from the south, 


Much, however, as these enterpris- | 
ing men have extended our knowledge of the. 
countries and manners of Africa, they have left: 


‘New Markei House.” —T his, it adds, is a summit 

level as well as a reservoir of their internal indus- 
try from which their productions will flow to every 
other state of the Union, and even along the gulf 
stream to the southern hemizphere.—Centinel. 





FEEDING SWINE WITIL ACORNS. 

A friend of ours, has brought us a small bush of 
what is called shrub oak, bearing as we should 
judge, more than one quart of acorns ; and states, 
that he has fed and improved 20 swine upon these 
nuts for weeks, without the use of any other nutri- 
ment, except the common offals of a family. His 
method is, to take a hay-cart into his lot, and cut 
the most fruitful stocks or branches in the vicinity 
and soon gathers a load. He then deals them to 
his hogs in sufficient quantities ; and soon as they 
have gathered the fruit, the brush is removed.— 
, The hogs feed upon them with avidity, and appear 
to thrive. As itis impracticable to have hogs roam 
at large over pastures and woodland, and thus 
‘helping themselves to the “ fat of the land,” would 
‘it not be good policy for our farmers, who have 


is the same river as the Kowara or Niger, which great quantities of these articles on their farms, to 
runs near Tombuctoo. It is not yet known whieth- i try the experiment. If it can be proved that acorns 
er Lake Tsad has an outlet to the east, or wheth- | are good food for swine, and can be gathered at a 
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er the waters are carried off by evaporation.— (trifling expense, it is worthy of attention; thereby 


Major Denham says the people of Africa enter- 
tain a notion that if the Europeans could find out 
the true course of the Niger, (or Knowara,) they 
would immediately conquer ceutral Africa. There- 
fore the information given by the natives respect- 
ing the course of this river is contradictory, and 
unworthy of confidence. 

Though the numerous tribes, visited by the Eng- 


lish travellers, have not attained to avery emi-| 


nent degree of civilization, yet we are astonished 


to find in the centre of Africa, a great number of; 


populous cities, well cultivated countries, an active 
trade, many kinds of industry, and people who are 
no strangers to the feelings of humanity. The 
English were every where treated with kindness 
by the princes and by their subjects. The habits 


| GRAPES. 
| Mr Adlum, who has a vineyard at Washington 


couverting an otherwise useless shrub to profit. 


[Concord paper. } 





,City, and who has published a very useful book on 


ithe cultivation of grapes and making of wine, has 
|found it necessary to advertise in the newspapers 
a caution to his visitors not to permit their servants 
j)to intrude on his grounds. At the same time he 
‘informs them that grapes will be given them to 
;eat, and sold to them at 12 cents per pound to car- 
iry away. He sells his wine at six dollars per doz- 
len bottles. [Brooklyn Star. ] 

| 
| SPINNING FLAX. 


{ Two mechanics of Lowville,N. Y. have invented 





P ‘i t and the | : Rae apie 
of the people “a soar tira se Aon _ a machine for spinning flax, which is expected to 
women among them mo Pa - we isthe prin-|P@ of great value. For such an invention, Napole- 
hee een Ca. ery ee FP on offered a great prize. Hitherto, all attempts to 


cipal obstacle to order, security, and the progress; . age Soe ; ean 
of civilization. The continual incursions of these *P!” fax with a facility at sll compared with that 


, ant each other for the parseee of pes. with which cotton is spun, have been ineffectual. 
poops agua cat ae PFO- Tf this machine succeeds, the price of linen will be 


“uring slaves, < ended with murder, devasta- : 
COTE GENS) Ste ET ee : ,greatly reduced, and become an article of export 


tion, and the conflagration of cities and villages ; 


, , from the United States. 
and are a perpetual cause of trouble and war. The | 


British power inspires fear and respect in the in-| THE SEASON. 
terior of Africa; the Mahometans of these regions; ‘pis has been an extraordinary season. The 
feel grateful to the English for having expelled the | groucht and the Grasshoppers brought vegetation 
French from Egypt. ‘almost toa stand in July. Currant bushes, and 
Clapperton was informed at Sackatoo there was | other shrubbery were stripped of their foliage, and 





achristian people in the adjoining province of yen of the bark.—Potatoes and beans had come | 


Goober, who were descendants of the Copts of|t 9 full stand. Since the rains have descended, 
Egypt. He was told that they spoke their own | 914 the ravages of the grasshoppers ceased, every 
language and had their own books. It is hoped | thing has taken a new start. The vines of white 
that he will be able to procure more certain infor- | hoans present two crops, the last now alinost ripe. 
mation respecting them in his present expedition | potatoes planted in May were in blossom last week, 
from Benin to Sackatoo. [Hamp. Gaz.] and the Lilacs have blossomed as in the spring.— 

BOSTON FAIR. ‘Rose bushes present a June appearance, budding 


The Boston Fair is highly spoken of in all quar- |to blossom in September! [Keene Sent.] 


ters. ca? | Books.—It is a current fact that the empire of 
The New York National Advocate, in giving an! Ching was full of books before there was one man 

account of our late Farr, says, “ it may be looked ;, Europe who could read or write. 

upon as a new era in the history of our industry | 

and resources ;’ and that the best Canal which, <A paper mill has been established mn Upper Can- 

Boston can boast of, is the spacious Hall of the ada. 

















| From the Medical and Agricultural Register. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS ON 
GYPSUM, OR PLASTER OF PARIS, ASA 
MANURE. 

It has been asserted in print, “that it is well 
known that gypsuin does not answer near the sea :” 
and this has been the prevailing sentiment, to the 
great discouragement of experiments. One object 
I have in view is, to endeavour to remove this too 
general idea ; for as no limits have been mention- 
ed, to define how near or far off from the sea the 
farmer must live, before he can promise himself 
any success in the use of the plaster stone, it has 
operated as a general discouragemcnt to farmers 
in this, and I believe in neighbouring States. 1 
therefore mention, for the encouragement of far- 
mers in general, that by information I have re- 
ceived, and which may be relied on, the gypsum, 
the most ancient name, and which I shall use, (as 
to make it the plaster of Paris it must be first 
burned; and beside, as ours used in America is 
chiefly the product of this country, it is still less 
proper to call it plaster of Paris ;) tat this manure 
has been used in the form of flour (the stone being 
first ground in any grist-mill) in the State of New 
York, on land near the shore of the western sound, 
with great advantage, while other lands near by 
received no benefit. This informatiou satisfied 
my mind that it was more in the soil than in the 
sea air, or marine acid, which prevented the use- 
ful effects of the gypsum, as a manure near the sea; 
for these equally pervaded the fields on which it 
proved useful as those where it did not; and the 
same variety of soil existing far in the country, 
where some fields are greatly benefited, and others 
on the same farms near by receive no material 
advantage from the use of this manure. 

The knowledge of these facts induced me again 
to make further trial of the gypsum, having some 
years before tried some imported directly from 
France, as well as some from Nova Scotia, without 
;any material advantage. That there isa differ- 
/ence in the plaster, as well as the soil, is equally @ 
fact ; for all the chymists who have analyzed the 
gypsum, as far as I have seen, disagree in the pro- 
‘portion of its component parts; this being, I pre- 
| sume, owing to the different specimens they tried, 
,and shows many varieties of it. But to be satisfied 
|of this by my own experience, I tried by pulveri- 
| zing four sainples, two of white, one blue, and 
}one red; the white was hardest to pulverize, the 
| blue next, the red the softest. I put each speci- 
/men into an iron kettle, with a view to try them 
| by the common test, by which it is known or rep- 
|resented by writers and others, ag the best for 
manure. The two first appeared considerably like 
a fluid, but did not boil; the blue shewed some 
appearance of air holes, but not inthe degree I 
had heard spoken of and read about; but the red 
showed much ebullition, and on stirring seemed to 
bubble briskly, and continued lively some time.— 

From this I concluded the red was the best for 
manure, and proposed purchasing chiefly of that 
for use the next season. But that I might have 
the best criterion in future, after I had experienced, 
if I should live, the several kinds of these samples, 
I took three samples of the same stones of equal 
weight, say 960 grains, in open air thermometer 
55°, both in and out of water. I weighed these 
hydrostatically, or in water ; the white sample 
weighed 534 grains, being 424 per cent. less in 








than out of water ; the blue and red differed very 
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tittle, weighing 434 per cent. less in water than! eral varieties, the proper application as to the 


out. On calcining these three samples to a red | quantity and seasons, and the varieties of soils as 
heat, they weighed nearly alike, viz. 754 grains, | well as of plants, require the experience and ob- 
losing about 214 or 22 per cent. which is more servation of farmers as well as the investigation 
than Chaptal mentions of the French plaster stone, | of science. 
which he says loses nearly 20 per cent. From the little experience I have had for the 
Ihave heard that the white kind was boiled | Jast four years, on lands lying within forty rods of 
briskly in some other experiments, which also’ the salt water, where the tide regularly ebbs and 
shows the great variety of it; however, the only flows; ona nearly level plain, about forty feet 
author I have seen that describes an unfertiliving above the level of high water mark, of a poor 
kind, is the “ Pennsylvania Farmer :” he says, that sandy soil, such as we have found highly benefit- 
which feels rough or gritty to the touch has done | ed by the use of live ashes as well as leached, as 
his land no good, while that. which has a soft feel- le manure tor Indian corn, for which such land 
ing has doubled the value of his land. Though|seems most suitable, I have found the gypsum 
this observation c orresponds with the recollection | rather better than the best ashes: when a hand- 
and observation I have made on a pareel I tried | ful of the latter, and a table spoonful of the former 
without success, and of the white which is men-|}aye been applied to the hills, side by side, on 
tioned, that did not boil, yet I am not certain but husking and weighing an equal number of hills of 
even this kind on some land may be productive, each, the corn has been about five pounds in one 
and I wish not to discourage farther experiments | hundred hills, the heaviest for three years succes- 
of it. This hard kind is said to be the best for sively, on different fields, adjoining other land, on 
stucco or plaster work, for which purpose it must} which I put gypsum ten years ago without per- 
be calcined, which Peters says, lessens, if not des- | ceiving the least-benefit. 
troys its agricultural use, but doctor Darwin ap-| This year I have had fresh proof of the useful- 
prehends it w6uld increase it; which I mention, ness of the gypsum, as a manure for Indian corn. 
that Peters’ opinion (being one of the first and} I planted an oblong field, on which my people cart- 
largest writers of experience on the use of the! ed, spread, and ploughed in my hog manure, as 
gypsum) may not prevent further experiments, to|has been my custom for several years, on these 
decide this as well as other diversity of sentiments | light lands. At planting time I ordered the prin- 
on the subject of this highly useful manure.* cipal part of the seed corn soaked, and as much 





As it is generally understood, by those who 
have looked into the subject, that the gypsum is 
not used as amanure in England, and this has 


been mentioned in support of the idea of the sea| 


air’s destroying its use as such, I will mention 
some facts to remove this error. It appears by 
Willich’s Encyclopedia, and from the Bath and 
West of England Society, that “sandy land strew- 
ed with gypsum was more productive than the 
same kind of land covered two inches with stable 
manure.” Although there, as well as in this coun- 
try, it does not succeed in all sorts of land, yet, 
says Willich, for chalky and dry calcareous lands 
its superiority has been clearly evinced over every 
other manure. And Young, in his Annals of Hus- 
bandry, says, oats prepared for sowing, with one 


plaster put among it as would stick to the grains, 
and so planted it. When it came up it showed a 
stronger color than that planted without any gyp- 
sum, as we had before several years observed.— 
| After weeding, our practice has been to put ashes 
on part, and the gypsum on part of the field; but 
this year, not having collected any ashes, in confi- 
dence that the plaster was at least as good, we 
used little or none, but put on all the plaster we 
| had, which extended over about half the field; 
soon after hilling, this half appeared to have near- 
ly doubled the herbage of the other half. I sought 
and found more plaster, and ordered a table spoon- 
‘ful on one part, and a heaped tea spoonful on the 
other part, not plastered before, except a small 





bushel of gypsum mixed with eight of oats, after 
they were wet in water before sowing, exceeded 
in their produce twenty-six bushels, that of an 
equal quantity with many other previous prepara- 


part left for experiment without any: this was on 
| the twenty-fourth of the sixth month, called June, 


— 





ference is owing to the sort of gypsum, the soil, 
situation, or season, is uncertain, perhaps either 
may be sufficient to account for the increase of 
that in Pennsylvania. 

Since harvest, on inquiry, I find some other 
farmers in this and New York State, have been in 
the practice for several years of putting a heaped 
tea spoonful on a hill, two and three times during 
the growing of the corn, with equally as evident 
an advantage the two lasi times as the each ‘irst, 
showing its éffects in the vigor, color, and growth 
of the corn, as well as the filling of the ears at 
last ; and some say,the color and growth is perceiv- 
ably improved in fifteen days. Some of these | 
have mentioned say, that sowing the gypsum over 
the field answers as well as putting it on the hill, 
though it is, as far as} learn, most generally put 
on the hill by children. 

I am lately informed of an observation of an in- 
genious farmer on the western sound, which, as I 
think it worthy a trial, [ mention it—That the 
sowing or putting on the gypsum ina northerly 
wind renders it more productive, and prevents the 
supposed bad effects of the marine acid which ac- 
companies our southerly or sea winds. Though 
this to some may appear chimerical, when I first 
heard it mentioned, my mind was led to consider 
and compare the observations of Doctor Home and 
other writers on the food of plants, and their com- 
parison of the exposure of the earthy materials in 
the making of nitre to a northerly wind, as being 
much more productive than when exposed to a 
southerly wind. If the sea air, or marine acid, is 
an injury to the use of the gypsum, it being first 
saturated wiih a nitrous air, may prove a remedy. 
The gypsum being powerful in attracting and re- 
taining moisture, and perhaps the very gas that is 
a food of plants, when it comes within the sphere 
of its attraction or affinity with it, and the land 
winds containing more of this than the sea winds, 
an imperfect theory may be thus assigned, for the 
curious observation mentioned. 

I have tried the gypsum on potatoes, and it has 
proved not only productive in quantity, but improv- 
ing in quality ; and it has appeared to be useful to 
various garden vegetables. My clover this year 
on my plains, where I have sown only the plaster 





|when I also ordered a bushel to be sown broad 
jcast on a measured acre of that part of the field 
‘which we first plastered. 


for grass, has been more productive than I have 
‘experienced before ; but it having been a very 


On the same day we} seasonable year for such land as to rains, further 


tions; and it appears they, as well as those of ex-| were favored with a refreshing shower of rain ;, experience on this article is required, before I can 
perience in this country, prefer sowing the gyp-| after which, as I passed by the field, I took notice | Say much about it, though I doubt not its useful- 
sum previous to rains, as thereby it is thought its there was no appearance of the gypsum, which be- ness on the same fields on which I used it success- 
efficacy is considerably increased. Kirwan gives | fore was very visible. The result of this experi-| fully when in corn. 


it as his opinion, that clay soils were more improv- 


| ment has been, that the corn at harvest, on the 


Some writers have supposed the European gyp- 


ed by gypsum than calcareous earths, which with! end plastered on the twenty-fourth of the sixth ;sum better than the American, but the experience 
other similar observations, being opposed by other! month, was nearly, if not quite, equal to that plas- I have had is the reverse ; and from the great va- 


writers, should excite the farmer to experiments ; 
for the proverb is perhaps in no instance more 
clearly verified, that “experience is better than 
science,” than in the subject of gypsum as a ma- 
nure. Indeed, our imperfect knowledge of its 
mode of action, the proportionate value of the sev- 


* If we recollect rightly, some English writer 
or writers on the subject of gypsum assures us 
that its being calcined makes no difference in its 
effects as manure. They say that the sulphuric 
acid in gypsum, on which its fertilizing quality is 
thought chiefly to depend cannot be expelled by 
the most violent heat of the furnace. You can 
only drive off the water, which it soon acquires 
again from the atmosphere.—Editur N.E.Farmer. 





' 


tered at weeding time ; and the acre on which the | Tieties in Europe as well as,America, I conclude 
bushel was strewed, as mentioned above, produc-| Ours is as good as theirs for manure ; for perhaps 
ed about 2% bushels more than an acre 2djoining, | 20 part of the world receives a greater advantage 
by calculation after weighing an equal number of | from the gypsum as a manure, than, according to 
hills of each. The increase of the crop by meaas | accounts, the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania and 


of the gypsum, appears to be 84 bushels to an acre 
on that which was twice plastered, and 54 bushels 
on that once plastered, more than that not plaster- 
ed after the corn came up; the field as nearly 
equal as perhaps any field ; the season has been 
good. 

It appears by an experiment reported to the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, that 90 bush- 
els of Indian corn was raised there on an acre, by | 
means of a table spoonful of gypsum to each hill. 
put on after the first dressing. Whether this dif- | 








New York, when the Nova Scotia plaster is used 
there. 

I am told by our coasting masters, that in Vir- 
ginia their old worn out land which produced about 
eight bushels of wheat to the acre, are, by the use 
of the gypsum, brought to produce twenty. In 
Pennsylvania and New York they estimate their 
land, suitable for the use of that valuable manure, 
to have been thereby doubled in value. Shall New 
England, which abounds with this highly useful 
article, for want of proper perseverance in experi- 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
ments with it,lose that advantage their sister states | plough is not to go so near the rows as not to 
enjoy ?—I say, it abounds in New England. As it | leave some ground to be dug with the hoe. The 
was a pleasing fact, the information of which gave | earth is first thrown from the trees, and then to- 

5 . . 
me pleasure, in conversation with a surveyor of the | wards them, and the ground is also worked witha 
land in the eastern parts of the state of Maine, | | hoe between the trees to destroy the weeds ; the 














their accuracy has been tested by the best authors of 
the age. 

In the present catalogne he offers above 500 new va- 
rieties of Fruits not to be found in any other collection, 
in America, and which include the most celebrated 
kinds that have within a few years past been brought 















































= , : , . : "ie a 1 . . ‘ : : : ‘ . hed 
HS inquired if he had discovered any quantity of the more, the eareh i trod, an ney eal Uae Marek Dogue eat yee 

A gypsum in his travels. He puthis finger on a map | pa = ? mca ag? ge Coy, eo Knight Preside nt a the Hortic aml Society of oe 

then before us, and said, “ Yes; here, along the | teat Fe bed their progress from the seedling to| 4°" 

4 banks of the St. John’s river, there appears an in- t 4 2 ie rome é ne boul’ b In regard to the character and accuracy of the Fruits 

a exlaustless quantity.” I was before apprehensive | ‘" Pruning trees In the nursery, care should be sent from this establishment. the proprietor refers to 

a Great Britain might, by impost ot otherwise ren- | taken not to run them up too high ; this weakens the Hon Jonathan Hunnewell, end other gentlemen in 

: der it difficult and expensive procuring a supply ; ithe stems and throws the growth too much into Boston and its vecinity, who have patronized his estab- 

4 : a : ; {the branches They must b d gradually lishment for the last fifty years, and particularly to the 

y it was therefore a satisfaction to find that our own | 78. J st be pruned gradually, |: apes “hes iagt omm A pe ry: , 4 

. j and a littl “ee N . , . ruit of the various kinds with which the Boston mar 

territory could furnish a supply of that valuable | a e e ae 1 ae 4 sate rs that spring = ‘ket is now supplied from the extensive collection of 

manure. MOSES BROWN. rom the roots should be suffered to remain; and trees furnished the late Dr Oliver Smith, Secretary of 

N. B. The finer the plaster is ground, I judge, | all buds should be speedily rubbed off which would = 7 agente maf pone on — more 

- the better; a ton makes from twenty to twenty-five | make branches aoe on the steins. This atten- | ree gas Pay rg pcan ape age 

> bushels. poor See oe eee ak wee SAGER op \that Association. It may perhaps be deemed worthy 

7 : 5 oon aieeentieeneianieenia y D . . aa . ns i a a ' of notice that near 100 varieties of the fruits offered for 

t eep snows are apt to bend cown young trees, | sale, by the proprietor, are different from those culti- 
ras x 1 } ’ re A = } » bY prop ’ n 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. and make them crooked. The best remedy for) vated by other establishments under the same names, 
SAN =. aaiiieiiiae dak , | this, is to drive down stakes, proportioned to the and the identity of every fruit sent by him, the proprie- 
: BOSTON, FRIDAY, SEPT. 29, 1826. “height of the young wae md do ets in such a tors expressly guarantees : os 
j I IS ne aioe = ao i—} = ae i ‘ lo . ay ‘ . da we i. ss ‘ i r. 
j sania ‘manner that the bark will not be injured by the Cata ogues may be obtained gratis of the ubseri ver. 
; - : | a b bbi : eae fp and orders left with him, (if froma distance post paid) 
A nursery, according to Dr Willich’s Domestic heme oe Pos ag ORCENES RS etante. 6 8 | will meet prompt attention. ; 
Encyclopedia, ought to be seated contiguous to the aa re er grafting ae acces By ee -- aay tm. Agent for the Pro; Pay Mag 
: ° . . F | > ~ -stree s . S “<u. 
~ <dwelling-house, that it may be conveniently in- ee comers 2 aadale eee . compe ad S Comb-ctrest, Becton. _ Sep. 20. 
)  spected in every season: it should likewise be in cdedaad rary eta Aer 7 se : PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
» the vicinity of a brook or rivulet, in order that 7 5 hanes “ i * hasty 7 vary yoo oa to ee Cen) Se 
> there may be a constant supply of water during the ee rie bn eet ea oy me Se ae ‘ ns | OME 
> hot days of summer. 6 » ae 2 trees will not resem “| 1e seeds | APPLES, best, bbl 1 50) 1 75 

a If it be iatended for timber trees, Miller advises ay eh ee oe’ oe produced, - - a. , ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |{ton. pd GO 82 50 
* the nursery to be formed on the ground which is | ee peg Mt 6 call - ete ei oo BEANS — - rier Geathin t | ,- 001 i: ~ 
> designed for the future plantation, so that a suffi- - ge Dita niger a, iteammnta* vi me parent, _ BEEF. 5 age gran * tata a os 
. oe . ,|some degree as well in vegetables as in animals, | BEEF, mess, 260 Ibs. new, + |bbi. | 10 00) 10 25 
_ cient number may be suffered to stand, when the. We should sina pi Here aad df sae cargo, Nol, new, - - | 8 25) 8 50 
_ others have been removed. tai af ! se ~ ing yrs rom good frutt | “ “No 2, new, - - | | 600) 637 
’ With respect to fruit trees, 1. The soil ought to |? potatcer Sateen <7) frees. j Is cscs pid BUTTER, inspect. No. 1.*new, | Ib. | 18} 20 
| be fresh, rather dry than moist, and not richer than | - ihe aimee vedios ng ve ig sad a CHEE ge a ae | | 4 
> that into which they are finally transplanted. 2. It. ast eee ak werd mg af omy HA oa te FLAX - ny cup eget hes 9| 10 
~ should be carefully inclosed, to exclude hares, rab- | PFov® Nete-na gst edaone-othgll -pherpedceoneias 428m FLAX SEED <« - « « « «. thee 95; 1 00 
=, . “ee 7 a or of the best cider apples, will not in general pro- gee . “e me 

its, and all other animals that infest young plant-| aided Mics thane Gums he andde off nage FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 4 75) 5 00 
j ations; after which the ground must be cleared | 5S teal 2} aad a er Genesce, - = - | 475) 5 0Q 
* from all weeds and trenched to the depth of about | °" ™ a eee re Re, Lor sone a best, ee eg | 325) 3 50 

F § two feet, in the month of August, so that the nur-| CORRECTION ! _ ll = _ re a bo 

| 7 sery may be ready for the reception of the young | The part of the article on Elm Trees, page 58 of | Barley . | 3) 96 

+ stocks in October. 3. On the approach of the plant- our current volume, beginning—« We have two! Oats - - ‘2 55 60 
_ ing season, the trenches must be filled up, the soil 7s y re: , _«, | HOGS* LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 10 11 
Be 7 species of the Ulmas, or Elm,” &c. was not writ-|j1Ops. No 1. Inspecti 

3 laid as level as possible. The rows should be made ten by Dr Cooren, who was editor of the last edi-| ' e- . NO 1, Inspection = - 

'* three and a half or four fect apart, and the seed tion of Willich’s Sl cnciatiin ite sledin het feo Ou hi a Pl 1 te iN cask} 90 1 00, 
) planted plentifully without the pomace one or two : ‘ RTECS, TS OF 4 Haneeed. Phil. and Northernigal. |. 74 &O 
3? ck - if : WP OB” ft Dr Mease of Philadelphia, editor of a former edi- | PLAISTER FARIS retailsat ton, | 250, 2% 
_ aes i the PORRNSS. SS BSE NSSS COGS Gee | sien of that popular and useful work. Dr Cooper's PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. 14 25 14 75 

| @ taking it from the press, it must be spread and dri- ' 5 daitions:to the articles in that work arc invariably | vor J Nye gy Maga | 11 25) 11 50 
+ ed, as it is liable to heat and destroy the seeds.— arked T Cc ; y| Cargo, No 1, do. | 10 87 11°75 
© Seeds, whic red early kept fi rj ine | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - lnush| 267 3 00 
| Seeds, which are saved early, or are kept for sow In Mr Harrts’s communication, page 33 column | we - Ib. | 8 
| ing in the spring, (which some prefer) should be . ae ee eee t es ee es ee 

ing in the spring, (which some p )* 2, line 14 from the top, for spires, read spines— WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash | 3359 
preserved from air in dry sand; let them be put page 34, column 2, line 20 from the bottom, for do do unwashed] | 25 33 
ina box, layer upon layer, covering them several Qgidurius read evar : | do 2.4 washed! | 30 35 
inches with sand. Soon after coming up, they are do 1-2 do | 25 30 
_ tobe thinned, so as to stand at proper distances, -innwan Botanic Garden end Nursery, Flushing, Native - - + do 20 25 
(say four or five inches apart) and the ground is to Long Island, near New York. 8: Pulled, rman, Ist sort | | o 45 
_ be kept hoed but not deep near the plants, and | ; WILLIAM P ce do Spinning, Ist ~~ 38 
} ‘lear of weeds and grass. After they have had | «tor of this estal abs ge oe PROVISION MARKET. | | | 
3 . , : 5 q ' ; plas ent, offers ‘ JY WAL Lae 
two summers’ growth, they may he taken up, ) to the public the most exten-|BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. J 12 
grafted near the root, and set again in the nurse- { sive cullcction of Fruits, Orna- | PORK, fresh, best pieces, 7 8 
-— Ty, at the distance of about a foot and a half or, mental ‘Trees, and Plants in} “* whole hogs, - 5 6 
| two feet apart in the rows; where they may re- | Amorics. The Fruits hove! VEAL, ~ - - - - - ~ 6 ° 
_ main until sufficiently large to transplant into the ee age — dad td dlphc ne Tae ‘I 7 
E : Re © € erits, ‘ - 2. ee - § 
td orchard, or they may be ingrafted into the ground. nearly all of ails ec onto BUTTER. kee & tub. - = 7 e0 
F : The cultivation of a nursery is effected by ~ ed from bearing trees , : lump, he st. - 7 Q9) 25 
ts ploughing and harrowing, each operation twice or In the selection, which has| EGGS, - - - - - - = - 13 
) thrice in the season, with ploughs and harrows of | s=##57*"=se@ex7=. been the particular pursuit of| MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - [bust 90; 1 00 
' a small size, in using which, great care should be his father and himself for more than half a century, he Indian, do. - - - 97} 1 00 
B taken ss , Pte. has spared neither pains nor expense, and such as did POT ATOF s, - - - 37 
i to avoid galling or injuring the trees. The. 4 possess particular merit have been rejected and CIDER, liquor, (new) - - - [bbi.! 1 Sol 2 75 
= 
3 
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MISCELLANIES. Among other premiums awarded by the London 





In the account of articles offered for sale last 


| Agricultural Society, a Gold Medal was given to} week, at the great Fuir in Boston, we have noticed 


Love and Reason.—In affairs of matrimony, | 4 “yy Cowley, for cultivating four acres of the| the following: samples of 152 casks of “ mertcay 


some people are governed by stove alone, and | 


some by reason alone. Each ought to have a just | sor it GO Ibs. of Solid Opium, equal to the best 
concern in these matters—they are hand-maids | Turkey. 
which go along with the few who are so fortunate 
as to be among the wise. But as the great mass | 
of people have to jog on in the ordinary road, with | 
a single guide, | will say a word by the way about 
the comparative value of these very different part- 
ners. 

Love looks only to the honey moon. 


Cod annually caught on the Grand Banks, the 
coast of Labrador, and Gulf of St. Lawrence, ex- 
ceed four hundred millions, without the least ap- | 
| parent diminution of the species. | 
He’s a. 
near-sighted little mink ; doesn’t see two inches | rived at Marble Head from the Grand Bank, leav- 
5 : : ? 2 ” 
beyond his nose ; and yet depends altogether upon ing only ol Re. elope Hay The wipe 
his eye sight, and thinks he has a wonderfully MBcteen have brought 420, oe, cotemates a 
4,000 quintals. 


clear vision. He is not able to discover any de- | The h F cee tale 1 a 
fects, and therefore most soberly concludes there ! ie heart of a cod-fish, ta en out an Caupese 
to the sun for some hours, till almost dry, still re- 


is none. Consequences all lie utterly beyond his ~. yl ig 
tains symptoms of life ; and whenever it is touch-| 


ken—you might as well tell him the moon was: : ; : 
made of green cheese, as that matrimony hed a| ed, becomes violently agitated for a minute or two. | 


dash of trouble in its composition. All this is the; Upper Canada.—The population of this prov- 
natural consequence of his blindness. ‘ince is said now to be 200,000. Its internal im- 

Reason is to Love, whut a pair of spectacles is provements and lake navigation have increased in | 
to a near-sighted man; it enables the blind little a larger ratio. ‘The capital expended in steam- 
fellow to look beyond the fair cheek and the blue’ boats since 1816, amounts to nearly half a million 
eye—the pretty form and the pretty features of of dollars—The inhabitants are almost entirely 
his mistress—beyond the wedding ceremony and, English and American. Their habits and associ- 
the wedding-supper—and the thousand things that ations similar to those of their neighbors of the 
cluster round the very idea of marriage. He en- United States ; and as dissimilar to those of Low- 
ables the boy, I say, to look beyond all these, to er Canada as those of England and France are to 
the domestic fire-syle—to the kitchen comforts of each other. In the nature of things the connex- 
wedded life—to the larder and the ledger—to the ion of such incongruities cannot long continue. 
pudding and the purse—to the ways and means of Centinel. 
living—as well as to the very simple business of — Jyanufactures.—In 1816 the United States man- 
loving. : ; 'ufactured about $55,000,000 of goods; in 1826 the 

I look at these things in a very sober light—for amount is estimated at $250,000,000, of which 
I have no lot or part in the matter. But I do not g95 000,000 are exported. 


distrust my judgement the more on that account. | 5% 9 . } 
People more deeply interested are apt to take a Provisions in Holland.—Meat in Holland is 2 


one sided view of the case. | pence per Ib. ae ee. eg | Pa. 
“« Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the ad- ed by the inun een . the wee. pee P n resh 
vice of an old gentleman to a laddie who consult- butter the price is only 4 pence,and potted 5 pence. 
ed him on the subject of a chotce between a gitl, Female Education.—A young girl was present- 
with a cow, and one that had nothing but a pretty ed to James I. as an English prodigy, because she 
face—“so far as beauty is considered, there is was deeply learned. The person who introduced 
not the difference of a cow between any two girls her, boasted of her proficiency in ancient langua- 
in christendom.” ‘This is not my notion, howev- ges. ‘I can assure your majesty,’ said he, ‘ that 
er, though there is something init. But marry she can both write and speak Latin, Greek and 
the girl who will manage your domestic concerns Hebrew.’ ‘These are rare accomplishments for a 
to advantage, who is prudent, sensible, economic- damsel, said James, but pray tell me, can she 
al—get a good disposition—an accomplished mind spin ?’ 
with it, will be all the better—and beauty, if you, 4 malignant fever has manifested itself exten- 
find it united with all these, will complete the tout sively at the village of Stillington, ten miles from 
ensemble. _.....__, York. It is called a black fever, and the inhabi- 
Do not marry for we merely—There is nel- | tants ascribe it to an infection caused by some pu- 
ther love nor reason in that. it may buy many | 4,74 bones which have been ground there for ma- 
fine things, but it won’t buy happiness, and with-} 5, ,n¢ [English paper-] 
. : a . oS e ° 
pi that ee ae ee mewey s 2°) One day that Frederick, King of Prussia, was 
objection—it may be, indeed, an important object. y a ; ena 
; . lon the point of entering a grand state party, he 
But every other consideration bends to the point oe ww ; ; : 
f bei tdhed eo well eo voived, when Leve|™™ informed that two ladies were disputing for 
rs Py wd ye eniis P . ’ precedence at the door, with shameful violence.— 
page pa. gp enc “ Tell them,” said the King, “that she whose hus- 
But I write to young people—and young people : ; ‘ 
: band occupies the most eminent place ought to pass 
do not like long stories. I may say a word more te nt. “ ; 
~ . .. | first.” “They know it,” replied the Chamberlain, 
on this matter in the winter—when the sleigh . a 
P “but their husbands are of the same rank.” “Very 
bells bring the subject again to mind. pe 
Tr . well, precedence belongs to the oldest.” “But 
enton Emporium. . ‘ne 
they were both appointed at the same time.”— 
“ Then,” replied the monarch in a passion, “ tell 
them from me, that the greatest fool is to pass 











The people of Great Britain, as well as in Amer- 
ica, have become a great tea drinking people. The 


average consumption of tea in that country for first.” ’ 
There are now five newspapers published in the 


ten years past, amounts to 27,750,063 pounds. 


Nineteen fishing schooners have recently ar-|* 


| white poppy (papaver somniferum,) and extracting | Olive Oil.” 


Corn.—Two ears of corn have been left at the 


office of the Savannah Republican for inspection. 
Codfish—A_ writer asserts, that the number of| One of them contains 1140 grains, and the other 


1020. They grew on the same stalk. There are 
14 acres of this corn, which it is said will average 
to the earas above. It was raised within thre: 
miles of Savannah. 





JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
York. 

IN bebalf of the proprietors of the abov: 

nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders oj 
horticulturists who may be desirous of stock- 
ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 
sorts and most healthy and vigorous stocks the preseut 
autumn. 
BioopGoon & Co. attend personally to the inoculating 
and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purchasers 
may rely with confidence that the trees they order will 
prove genuine. 
The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will re- 
ceive orders for any quantity of 
FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS. 

And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 
and expense cf the Purchaser; the bills may be paid 
to him. 
The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known 
and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re- 
fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho ticulturist: 
in this city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstration 
is desired, I invite those who wich to be thus satisfied, 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
vigorous state. 








to ZEB. COOK Jr. 
Rogers’ Building —Congress Street. 
Boston, August 25th, 1826. eptf. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. 


STEPHEN F. MILLS & Co. 
(late Prince & Mills) proprietor: 
of the extensive Nursery at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, near New York 
wae offer their very choice and selec! 
collection of Fruit Trees of all the various kinds to which 
they not only give their personal allention, but which 
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Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application | 
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| have the sitll greater adrantage of being ingrafted from 
bearing Trees whose accuracy has been tested, they 
therefore solicit with the fullest confidence the patron- 
age of the public. 

The Trees, Shrubs, &c. are in the most thrifty and 
healthy state, the correctness of every sale by them i 
cuaranteed, and the same attention observed in the st-| 
lection as if the purchasers were present. i 

Orders will receive faithful and prompt attention, | 
and catalogues furnished on application to HENRY L. | 
BILLINGS, agent for the proprietors, No. 18 India. 
wharf. ep4t. Sept. 22. 





To Farmers and Agriculturists. 
WHITE MULBERRY TREE SEED. 

Grorce Murnvock, No. 14 Market Square, has jut 
received trom Windham county, Connecticut, a small 
quantity of White Mulberry Tree seed, of this season’! 
growth. The excellence of the leaf for the food ot the 
-ilk Worm is too well known to need further recom} 
mendation. 6t. August 25. 











pePublished every Friday at ‘three Loilars per at 
num, payable at the end of the year—hut those wht 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribivg %* 








Colony of New South Wales, 





entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. le 
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